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Moral  and  Medical 


APOPHTHEGMS, 

In  Imitation  of 


Epictetus,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
Rochefoucault. 
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Contentment,  the  grand  Bafts 
of  all  Hetppinejs. 

HAppiness  confifts  in  enjoying  what  we  have 
in  peace,  and  not  in  purfuing  what  we  have 
not :  Therefore  no  ambitious  man  can  be  happy  \ 
but  like  a  troubled  lea,  always  in  agitation* 

The  advantage  of  riches  is  more  imaginary  than 
real ;  fmce  the  richeft  can  enjoy  but  a  fmall  part 
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of  what  they  poflefs.  A  competence  fupplys  os 
with  all  the  neceflarys  of  life,  the  other  with  its  fa- 
perfiuitys. 

Long  life,  and  health,  are  commonly  the  bleffings 
of  the  poor;  difeafe,  and  anxiety,  generally  the 
portion  of  the  rich. 

If  the  rich  man  does  not  live  like  the  poor,  he 
will  be  miferable  with  his  riches.  If  he  does  not 
ufe  voluntary  labour,  and  govern  his  appetite  by 
choice,  as  the  other  does  by  neceffity,  tho*  his  riches 
increafe,  his  health  and  pleafure  will  lefien  and  decay. 

Anxiety  and  reftleffnefs  the  great  caufes  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  intemperance  ;  hunting  after  pleafures 
when  nature  does  not  alk,  nor  appetite  require. 

■  V 

The  greateft  pleafure  of  life  is  virtuous  love,  not 
indulged  too  far  :  The  greateft  treafure  is  a  contented 
mind:  The  greateft  pofleffion  is  health:  The  greateft 
reftorative  fleep  :  And  the  greateft  medicine,  and 
folace  in  trouble,  is  a  true  friend. 

The  higheft  wifdom  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves. 


The 


The  trueft  happinefs  is  the  government  of  our 
paflions. 

It  was  the  conftant  and  divine  maxim  of  the  ftoic 
philofophy,  that  happinefs  confided  not  in  any  exter¬ 
nal  poflefiions,  but  in  the  mind  itfelf :  The  diredtion 
of  one,  fays  EpiEletus ,  is  in  our  power,  and  the 
other  not. 

Humility,  and  a  fenfe  of  our  own  ignorance 
and  weaknefs,  the  greateft  indications  of  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

Pride  the  greateft  friend  to  vice  and  ignorance. 
He  who  never  owns  himfelf  in  an  error,  or  fault,  is 
abfolutely  incurable,  and  incorrigible. 

No  one  happy,  who  has  not  conquer’d  the  fear 
of  death. 

Nothing  recommends  a  perfon  more  to  the 
world  than  truth  and  good-nature. 

Nothing  promotes  health  more  than  exercife  of 
body,  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

If  we  would  live  to  be  old,  we  mu  ft  be  old  when 
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young  :  The  wifdom  of  age  ought  to  check  the  in* 
difcretions  of  youth . 

They  who  are  wife,  and  abftemious  in  their 

■k,  •  * 

youth,  may  indulge  fometimes  at  forty  without 
danger.  . 

The  quantity  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  is  gene* 
rally  more  pernicious  than  the  quality.  Mod:  difor- 
ders  proceed  from  repletion,  and  are  cur'd  by 
evacuation* 

He  who  indulges  to  a  variety  of  diflies  at  one 
meal,  muft  exped  a  variety  of  diforders ;  unlefs  he 
has  a  ftomach  for  every  difli. 

Gluttony  and  hard-drinking  the  greateft  la¬ 
bour  in  the  world. 

*  “  * 

The  ftomach  labours  hard  to  grind, digeft,  and  car¬ 
ry  off  the  fuperfluous  load.  Some  think  if  they  eat 
to  excefs,  they  muft  drink  in  proportion  ;  as  if  a  for¬ 
feit  of  food  was  to  be  cured  by  a  furfeit  of  liquor  j 
which  is  only  giving  nature  a  double  fatigue. 

■  •  * 

No  pofteffions  good,  but  by  the  ufe  we  make 
of  them,  -  • 
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The  greateft  benefit  of  wealth,  except 
hoiifes,  pictures,  gardens,  &c.  is  the  capacity  and 
power  it  gives  us  to  do  good  :  And  the  greateft  bleffing 
to  mankind,  is  a  heart  to  make  ufe  of  it,  and  diffufe  it. 

<c  In  heaps,  like  amber-greafe,  a  ftink  it  lies, 

€<  But  well  difpers’d,  is  incenfe  to  the  fkies. 

<c  What  riches  give  us — let  us  firft  enquire, 

“  Meat,  fire,  and  cloaths — what  more,  meat,  cloaths, 
and  fire. 

rfg  ,  j  ' 

<c  What  can  they  give?  to  dying  Hopkins  heirs, 

4  /  ^  .  .  __  J 

<c  Vigor  to  B — w  ?  or  eafe  the  ftatefman’s  cares  ? 
tc  Can  they  in  health  bid  fickly  Celia  glow, 
u  In  Fulvia’s  buckle  eafe  the  throbs  below  ? 

j 

An  old  man  near  the  Hague ,  fays  Sir  W,  Temple , 
who  ferved  his  houfe  from  his  dairy,  grew  fo  rich, 
that  he  left  off  bufinefs,  bought  a  fine  houfe  at  the 
Hague ,  and  furnifh’d  it,  refolving  to  live  at  eafe  the 
reft  of  his  life  3  but  grew  fo  weary  of  being  idle, 
that  he  fold  it,  and  return'd  again  to  his  dirt  and  his 
dairy. 

The  fame  author  fays,  the  beft  books  to  mortify 
our  vanity,  and  to  curb  our  pride,  are  Solomon's  Ec~ 
clefiaftes,  Marcus  Antonius's  meditations,  and  Ah 
manzor's  philofophy,  the  greateft  princes,  as  well  as 
the  wifeft  philofophers,  in  their  own  or  in  any  age* 
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The  poor  fomctimes  in  want,  the  covetous 
always. 

\ 

Every  fincere  man  is  good :  Every  honeft  man 
the  mod  religious :  Every  guilty  mind  unhappy. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  and  maxim  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  to  centre  either  their  happinefs  or  their  mifery 
on  external  enjoyments,  or  pofleffions.  It  is 
the  true  effence,  and  genius  of  philofophy,  or 
religion,  to  feek  it  at  home,  and  to  look  for  it  in 
our  own  breafts.  EpiBetus.  We  are  ftill  tormen¬ 
ted  with  a  fruitiefs  chace,  and  hunting  after  imaginary 
phantoms  of  happinefs,  when  we  have  it  in  pof- 
feflion,  if  we  wou’d  fit  down  contented.  But— • 

<c  This  cruel  fomething  unpoflefs’d, 

€C  Corrodes,  and  leavens  all  the  reft.” 

Quod  qucerh — Hie  ejl ,  if  attended  to,  would  con¬ 
quer  all  vain  ambition.  Nofce  teipfumy  or  know  thy- 
felf,  if  thoroughly  underftood,  contains  a  fund  of 
morality  and  wifdom,  and  is  the  bails  of  ail  praQicaJ 
philofophy.  Ccetera  defunt. 
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Essay  on  HEALTH. 


Mens  fana  in  corpore  Jano . 

NEXT  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  minds, 
our  connedion  with  a  future  ftate,  and  our 
happinefs  hereafter,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  our  health,  and  eafe  here ;  nothing 
which  ought  more  to  employ  our  warmed:  wifhes, 
and  to  engage  our  moft  diligent  attention.  Such  an 

efteem  even  to  veneration  the  antients  had  for  this 

% 

bleffing,  that  the  Grecians ,  as  well  as  Romans  ereded 
altars  and  temples  to  the  goddefs  Hygeya ,  or  health  $ 
and  the  inventors  and  reftorers  of  methods  and  me¬ 
dicines  to  promote  it,  were  often  idoliz'd  and  rank’d 

among# 
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amongft  the  number  of  their  heroes  and  tutelar  dei- 
tys.  However  various  and  oppofite  the  complexions, 
the  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  mankind  in  different 
ages  and  climates,  this  has  been  the  mo  ft  univerfal  ob« 
je<ft,  on  which  all  defiles  have  fix'd,  and  all  paffions 
center'd  at  laft. 

Various  are  the  treatifes  which  have  been  com* 
pos'd  on  the  fubjed:  of  Health  ;  this  has  employ'd 
the  pens  as  well  as  the  purfes  of  the  wifeft  and  richeft 
in  all  ages.  This  has  exercis'd  the  labour  of  the 
chymift,  the  penetration  of  philofophers,  and  the 
ambition  of  mighty  princes.  But  after  all  thefe 
learned  refearches,  it  certainly  depends  more  on  the 
condud  of  life,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  heart, 
than  on  the  painful  purfuits  and  dreams  of  chymifts, 
and  the  idle  reverys  of  the  brain  ;  and  is  undoubtedly 
more  the  true  genuine  refult,  and  native  offspring  of 
praftice  and  experience,  than  of  theory  and  fpecula- 
tion.  If  it  is  taught,  and  nurs’d  up  in  the  fchools  of 
philofophy  ;  it  is  found  in  the  fields  of  Ample  pea* 
fants,  and  illiterate  fwains  $  and  thrives  and  bloffoms 
mod  in  defart  heaths  and  barren  mountains  :  And 
here  godlike  temperance  fmiling  with  open  arms,  and 
a  thoufand  blefiings,  invites  us  to  her  plain  and 
frugal,  but  happy  and  voluptuous  table,  encircled 
with  all  the  graces,  and  attended  by  blooming  Hebe  ; 
more  voluptuous,  and  truly  luxurious,  than  the  mod 

pompous 
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pompous  feafts,  and  fplendid  entertainments :  As  the 
Poet  divinely  fays*-— — - 

Rcafon's  whole  plea  fur  es ,  all  the  joys  of  fenfe. 

Lie  in  three  Words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence* 
But  Health  con  ft  ft  s  in  Temperance  alone  ; 

And  Peace,  fair  Virtue ,  Peace  is  all  thy  own . 

Virtue  never  appears  more  charming,  nor  the 
advantages  and  effedts  of  it  in  this  life  more  confpi- 
cuous,  than  in  its  connection  with  the  prefent  fubjedt, 
and  in  its  contributing  to  the  health  of  our  bodys,  as 
well  as  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  minds. 
Fine  and  poetical  is  the  defcription  we  find  given  of 
it  by  a  wife  philofopher,  and  obferver  of  human  na¬ 
ture* — Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wifdom ,  &c. 
long  life  is  in  her  right  hand ,  and  in  her  left  hand 
riches  and  honour , 

But  tho'  this  fubjedt  of  health  has  been  fo  often 
canvafs’d,  and  fo  emphatically  recommended  by  the 
ableft  writers,  and  moft  learned  pens,  I  fhall  not 
think  my  time  mifemploy’d,  to  communicate  iome 
obfervations  of  my  own  on  fo  important  a  fpeculation : 
For  tho*  fcarce  any  thing  can  be  advanc'd  new  on 
fuch  a  trite  fubjedt ;  yet  the  fame  thoughts  difpos’d 
in  various  views,  and  in  different  lights  and  fituations, 
may  convey  new  and  different  impreffions  •  like 

the 
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the  fame  objed  feen  thro’  various  mediums,  and  in 
different  positions  of  the  fpedator  :  Befldes,  as  this 
book  is  like  to  fall  into  many  hands,  I  am  willing  to 
embrace  this  opportunity,  to  attempt  fomething  which 
may  be  of  more  real  fervice  to  mankind  than  the 
amufements  of  rhime,  and  the  more  idle  entertain¬ 
ments  of  poetry  $  efpecially  as  they  are  the  refult  for 
the  moft  part  of  my  own  obfervations,  in  pra&ifing 
phylic,  and  attending  the  fick  in  a  large  and  populous 
town  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  :  And  1  muff 
have  paffed  my  time  very  ill  in  fuch  a  fituation,  not 
to  have  digefted  fome  remarks  on  the  oeconomy  of 
life,  and  the  method  of  preferving  and  reftoring 
Health.  Others  may  boaft  of  more  fplendid  and 
more  profitable  pradice,  in  wealthy  and  luxurious  ci- 
tys  ;  but  obfcure  villages  and  country  towns  afford  as 
much,  or  more  room  for  experience  and  fpeculation. 
Here  difeafes  are  found  in  their  more  native  fimple 
drefs ;  and  are  often  more  the  effeds  of  bad  air,  and 
contagious  effluvia,  than  the  debauches  of  art,  and 
the  luxurious  indulgences  of  high  life. 

Health,  after  all  the  definitions  of  various  wri¬ 
ters,  may  be  laid  to  confift  in  an  equal,  calm,  and 
uniform  motion,  or  circulation  of  the  blood  and  jui¬ 
ces,  through  all  the  tubes  and  canals  of  the  human 
frame  :  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  difturb,  or  obftrud,  to  accelerate,  or  retard 

this 
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this  motion  and  diftribution  of  the  animal  fluids  thro’ 
their  refpediive  ilrainers,  mart  confequently  introduce 
difeales  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  deftroy  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  All  ha¬ 
bitual  excefles,  which  tend  to  interrupt  this  peaceful 
harmony  and  equilibrium,  are  condemn’d  at  once,  as 
very  pernicious  to  the  conftitution.  I  need  not 
mention  in  particular,  intemperance  of  ail  forts,  viz. 
too  great  an  indulgence  to  animal  foods,  high  feafon’d 
difhes,  and  all  the  poifonous  preparations  of  refin’d 
cookery  $  hard  drinking,  violent  exercifes,  violent 
pafiions,  midnight  hours,  &c.  which  tend  to 
give  too  quick  a  motion  to  the  fluids,  to  hurry  on 
the  vital  tide  too  faft,  without  giving  it  time  to  per¬ 
form  the  proper  fecretions :  Not  that  all  excefs  is  to 
be  condemn’d  at  proper  feafons,  if  not  repeated  too 
often.  The  circulation  may  be  fometimes  too  dull 
and  languid,  and  a  feafonable  indulgence  will  tend  to 
exalt  the  fpirits,  remove  the  lector,  and  give  new 
life  and  vigor  to  the  gloomy  frame  :  Like  a  fhip  at 
fea,  we  may  fometimes  fuffer  by  a  calm,  as  well  as  a 
ftorm  :  Or  like  ftagnating  air  and  water,  which  will 
corrupt,  and  lofe  its  fpring,  without  proper  breezes 
to  fan  the  current,  and  give  it  new  life  and  motion. 
But  here  recreations,  and  the  diverfions  of  exercife. 
will  anfwer  the  fame  end,  in  a  much  (afer,  and  more 
effectual  manner,  than  company  and  the  bottle.  But 
-  vigorous  exercifes,  fuch  as  quoits,  tennis,  racing* 

and 
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(hooting,  wreflling,  &c.  are  now  reckon’d  too  robufi 
and  clownijfh  for  the  modifh  effeminacy  s,  and  genteel 
refinements  of  the  modern  gentlemen  of  taffe  and 
pleafure.  Tho’  they  were  the  healthy  amufements  of 
people  of  the  firft  rank,  for  fortune,  parts,  and  wil- 
dom,  amongft  our  anceftors  ;  they  are  now  rank’d 
amongft  bear-garden  recreations,  and  ruftic  paftimes, 
at  country  villages  and  rural  wakes. 

This  is  juftly  fatyriz’d  by  Drjden — 

Our  wife  forefathers  liv'd  on  fimple  food , 

Toil  ftrung  their  nerves ,  toil  purify' d  their  bloody 
But  we  their  fonsy  a  pamper'd  race  of  men>  &c . 

But  thefe  gentlemen  of  elegant  tafte,  and  falfe  plea¬ 
fure,  need  no  other  rebuke  or  chaftifement,  than  that 
which  is  the  common  refult  of  their  licentious  life, 
and  voluptuous  unnatural  indulgencys,  which  are  di- 
feafe,  fhort  life,  and  all  the  gloomy  train  of  ills  which 
attend  a  weak  (late  of  nerves,  and  hypocondriacal 
depreffions ;  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  the  gravel,  or 
dropfy,  to  whofe  company  I  leave  them. 

All  the  diforders  which  are  incident  to  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  may  admit  of  two  general  divifions,  and 
are  either  original,  and  hereditary,  or  artificial,  and 
acquir’d.  The  chief  bafis  and  foundation  of  health 
confifts  in  a  natural  found  (late  of  folids,  or  what 

is 
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is  commonly  called  a  good  conftitution.  The  old 
faying  or  axiom  is  always  true — Gaudeant  bene  nati . 
The  mala  (lamina  evittey  can  never  be  entirely  re¬ 
cover’d  by  all  the  art  of  phyfic,  nor  all  the  diligence  of 
regimen.  It  is  like  a  natural  bad  intradabie  foil,  or  a 
dull  heavy  faturnine  genius,  which  defeat  and  fruftrate 
all  the  fkill  of  cultivation  and  manure,  and  all  the 
pains  of  education  and  inftrudion  :  But  for  one  who 
inherits  a  bad  natural  conftitution,  there  are  fifty  that 
deftroy  a  good  one.  Lord  Bacon  carry’d  this  mat¬ 
ter  fo  far,  as  to  fay,  That  fcarce  one  in  a  thoufand 
dy’d  a  natural  death. 

When  the  frame  and  texture  of  the  habit  is  thus 
originally  bad,  the  beft  method  is  to  live  by  rule,  and 
to  fly  to  the  affiftance  of  art  to  repair  and  patch  up  ia 
fome  meafure  the  defeds  of  nature  :  Like  a  build¬ 
ing  compos’d  of  brittle  materials,  it  muft  be  floor’d 
and  prop’d  up  occafionally,  tho’  it  can  never  be 
found  and  ftrong.  People  of  this  unhappy  com¬ 
plexion,  are  obliged  to  live  regularly,  and  to  have  a 
ftrid  regard  to  all  the  non-naturals  :  And  by  this 
means  fome  of  the  moft  tender  and  delicate  nerves 
fpin  out  the  thread  of  life  to  a  longer  period  than 
others  of  a  more  robuft:  and  athletic  compofition  • 
who  depending  on  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitution, 
and  hurry’d  on  by  a  luxuriant  impetuofity  of  fpirits, 
indulge  tp  thofe  exceffes  which  foon  terminate  in  acute 

difeafes. 
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difeafes.  And  it  univerfally  holds  good  in  thefe  cafes, 
that  the  ftronger  the  habit,  the  ftronger  and  more  vi¬ 
olent  is  the  diftemper  $  as  lightning  exerts  its  influence 
more  furioufly  on  folid  bodys,  and  rages  the  more 
where  it  meets  with  the  greateft  refiftance.  To 
thofe  who  are  born  with  weak  flaccid  fibres,  or  bad 
juices,  I  would  recommend  from  their  infancy, 
along  with  proper  medicines,  the  lighted:  and  moft 
Ample  nutriments,  as  well  as  thin  cloathing,  without 
the  pernicious  cramps  and  confinements  of  tight 
fwathing,  and  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  clofe  ban¬ 
dage,  and  ligatures ;  which  are  little  better  than  com¬ 
mitting  the  innocent  babe  to  prifon,  under  the  tor¬ 
ture  and  punifhment  of  pins,  rollers,  fhackles,  and 
linnen  fetters  ;  by  whofe  compreflion  the  tender 
limbs  of  infants  are  clogg’d  in  their  growth,  which 
ought  to  have  their  full  play,  extenfion,  and  liberty. 
And  this  rule  will  hold  univerfally  in  all  cafes. 

i  -  l  f  •  , 

Air,  exercife,  and  cold  bathing,  are  alfo  very 
ferviceable,  when  they  can  be  comply’d  with,  to 
anfwer  the  fame  intentions  of  invigorating  the  habit. 
As  to  bathing,  few  have  either  the  courage,  or  con¬ 
venience  to  fubmit  to  cold  immerfion  ;  and  fome  of 
tender  nerves  can’t  well  bear  the  fhock  of  fo  fudden  a 

t 

tranfition :  To  fuch  I  wou’d  advifc  what  has  been 
feldom  thought  of,  but  what  has  been  often  pra&is’d 
with  fuccefs }  and  this  is  walking,  or  exercifing  naked, 

in 
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in  any  proper  apartment,  or  convenient  court  or 
garden  :  This  is  bathing  in  the  atmofphere :  In  a 
winter  morning,  it  is  a  gentler  cold  bath :  And  if 
pradis’d  often  with  fridion,  will  vaftly  promote 
health, by  cleanfing,  and  deterging  the  cutaneous  glands, 
and  promoting  infenfible  perfpiration.  But  the  ufe  of 
old,  is  the  ftrigil ,  now  laid  afide,  and  quite 
inconfiftent  with  the  nicety  and  effeminacy  of 
the  prefent  age.  The  antients  very  wifely  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  recommended  a  variety  of  exercifes  for  re~ 
ftoring  weak  conftitutions,  of  which  we  know  but 
little  more  than  the  name.  Galen ,  in  his  book> 
de  Sanitate  tuenda ,  has  wrote  a  large  treatife  on 
the  benefit  of  the  ftrigil ,  or  flefh-bruih,  and  the 
vaft  advantage  of  frequent  chafing,  in  a  variety  of 
cafes.  The  Dijcus ,  and  the  parva  pila ,  were  often 
made  ufe  of,  not  only  for  pleafure  and  recreation, 
but  to  prefeive  health,  open  the  pores,  and  ftrengthen 
the  fibres  in  particular  diforders.  Fumigation  was 
alfb  of  great  ufe,  as  well  as  Fridlion.  As  to  Fric¬ 
tion,  it  is  ftill  a  common  faying  among  the  Indians , 
that  none  have  the  gout  to  any  great  degree,  who 
have  Haves  enough  to  rub  them  :  But  horfes  have 
now  only  the  benefit  of  this  exercife.  Of  Fumiga- 
tion>  as  pradis’d  by  the  antients,  we  know  nothing 
now,  any  farther  than  the  tranfitory  relief  of  J'al 
volatile ,  or  harfhorn  to  fainting  or  dying  people,  of 
the  modern  pradice  of  taking  fnuff,  which  is  fo  far 
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from  being  ferviceable,  unlefs  to  divert  fome  rheum, 
that  it  is  become  a  very  pernicious  cuftom,  by  clogging 
the  head,  and  blunting  the  fenfation  of  the  olfactory 
nerves.  J aviation ,  and  the  Leffii  penjilesy  were  very 
n  uch  in  requeft  amongft  the  Romans ,  and  anfwer’d 
the  end  of  opiates  now.  Many  other  exercifes  were 
formerly  recommended,  of  which  Herodicns,  Mer¬ 
curialise  and  other  gymnaftic  writers  have  copioufly 
treated. 

Having  thus  given  fome  general  hints,  and 
directions,  for  the  conduct  of  hereditary  conftitutional 
valetudinarians ;  the  next  method  or  flep  propofed, 
was  to  exhibit  fome  rules  for  the  prelervation  of 
health  in  a  good  conftitution,  and  the  cure  or  miti¬ 
gation  of  acquired  diiorders.  And  here  it  may  be 
laid  down  for  a  fundamental  axiom.  That  ’tis  much 
eafier  to  preferve  health,  than  to  reftore  it  when 
loft.  It  is  certainly  very  much  in  our  own  power, 
whether  we  will  be  fick,  or  well,  happy,  or  refera¬ 
ble,  It  is  but  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  wifdom, 
and  attend  to  the  fober  dictates  of  calm  fenfe,  and 
reafon.  Difeafes,  and  ficknefs  will  indeed  often  pro¬ 
ceed  from  contagious  effluvia,  various  accidents,  from 
impreffions  of  the  air,  and  other  involuntary  cau- 
fes  $  but  they  are  oftner  the  effed  of  our  own 
irregular  it  ys. 
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I  shall  here  only  mention  three  things  which 
very  much  contribute  to  the  preferyation  of  our 
health :  ‘Temperance ,  Chearfulnefs ,  and  Exercife . 
On  thefe  three  rules,  like  fo  many  fprings  or  move¬ 
ments,  the  wheels  of  life,  or  the  animal  machine, 
may  glide  on  fmooth,  and  ferene,  'till  the  oil,  which 
nourifhes  the  lamp,  is  fpent,  and  nature  finks  under 
the  ruft  of  time,  and  the  burden  of  years.  Tem¬ 
perance  has  been  fo  frequently  and  jufily  recom¬ 
mended  by  divines,  phyficians,  and  philofophers, 
in  all  ages,  that  ’tis  almoft  needlefs  to  expatiate  on 
fuch  a  beaten  fubjedt.  But,  notwithflanding  all 
thefe  admonitions,  it  is  but  to  little  purpofe  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  gayety  of  youth,  the  madnels  of  pleafure, 
the  invitations  of  company,  and  all  the  luxuriant 
fallys  of  juvenile  heat.  A  fhort  life  and  a  merry 
one  carrys  it.  Bat  the  misfortune  is,  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  of  riot  and  extravagance,  mifs  of  their  imagi¬ 
nary  aim,  and  lofe  their  happinefs  in  ficknefs  and 
difeafe,  before  they  have  finish'd  the  race  of  pleafure. 
The  fight  of  a  hofpital  or  a  church-yard,  would  he 
a  better  monitor  to  fuch  debauchees,  than  all  the 
le&ures  of  morality,  and  the  precepts  of  phyfic. 
The  difeafes  of  5the  one,  the  agonys  and  convul- 
fions  of  an  abus'd,  and  ruin’d  conftitution,  and  the 
gloomy  horror  of  the  other,  would  preach  more 
powerfully  than  Socrates  or  Seneca ,  Sydenham  or 
Sherlock . 
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Bu  r  having  committed  thefe  lunatic  libertines  to 
the  hofpital,  for  the  cure  of  this  diforder  of  the 
mind,  I  thall  quote  a  few  lines  fuitable  to  the  fubjed. 

Health  fooths  awhile  the  gay  voluptuous  /park , 

A  fever  argues  better  than  a  Clark . 

Let  pedants  wafle  their  hours  of  eafe> 

And  fweat  all  night  at  Socrates : 

A  mould' ring  tomb ,  or  dying  bed , 

Says  all  that  the  old  j ages  [aid. 

For  me ,  thefe  Jhatter'd  bones  contain 
More  morals  than  the  Vatican  : 

For  when  I  find  my  virtue  fail , 

And  vice  and  luxury  prevail , 

Among  the  tombs  Til  take  a  turn , 

And  meditate  on  Scipio’i  urn  $ 

There  the  vile  foot  of  every  flave 
Infults  a  Charles  or  a  Guftave ; 

Beggars  with  awful  afhes  fport , 

And  tread  the  Casfars  in  the  dirt . 

Our  exiftence  in  this  life  is  not  unfitly  compar’d, 
as  well  by  divines,  as  poets  and  philofophers,  to  a 
voyage,  or  tranfitory  paffage  over  a  dangerous,  rough, 
and  fluduating  fea,  ruffled  with  ftorms,  and  agitated 
by  tempefts,  full  of  flioals,  fands  and  pirates, 
where  reafon  is  the  guide,  and  poleftar,  and  experi¬ 
ence  the  beft  pilot. 
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Thro'  life's  vaft  ocean ,  diverjly  we  fail , 

Reafon  the  card,  hut  pafjion  is  the  gale,  &c. 

Pope. 

This  companion  is  made  ufe  of  by  Homer ,  who 
paints  out  human  life  in  the  Odyjfey ,  by  reprefenting 
TJlyjfes  and  Telemachus  failing  over  various  feas,  under 
the  conduct  of  Mentor ,  or  Wifdom.  On  onecoaft 
the  Syrens ,  with  all  the  allurements  of  love,  on 
another  Circe,  with  the  intoxicating  fnares  of  wine, 
and  luxurious  arts,  try  all  their  Ikill  to  feduce  the 
youthful  traveller  ;  which  is  beautifully  allegoriz’d  by 
the  transformation  into  fwine,  or  fots.  But  the 
young  adventurer,  with  heroic  fortitude,  refills  all 
temptations, ’till  he  arrives  fafe  at  the  deftin’d  harbour. 

Next  to  Temperance ,  Chearfulnefs  has  a  great 
tendency  to  promote,  and  preferve  health.  As  there 
is  a  near  communication,  and  fympathy  between  the 
intellectual,  and  organical  frame,  whatever  affe&s 
one,  mull:  alfo  influence  the  other.  This  is  too  evi~ 
dent  to  require  much  illuftration.  How  many  have 
pin’d  away  in  atrophys,  and  difiblv’d  in  confumptions, 
by  grief,  anxiety,  and  difappointed  love,  which  like 
a  filent  canker,  or  fubterranean  fire,  prey  on  the  vi¬ 
tals,  and  fap  the  ftrongefl;  conftitutiom— — Vulnus 
alit  Venus ,  et  coeco  carpitur  igne*-~—»G ayety,  and 
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chearfulnefs  awaken  every  faculty  of  the  foul,  exalt 
the  fpirits,  and  diffufe  new  life  and  vigor  o’er  the 
animal  frame.  It  was  an  old  faying — Ira  furor 
brevis  ejl — or,  anger  is  a  fhort  madnefs.  It  may  be 
as  well  call’d  a  fever  of  a  fhort  duration.  And  thofe 
who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  thefe  fits,  or 
paroxyfms  of  paffion,  ought  to  bleed,  and  be  dieted) 
as  much  as  thofe  who  labour  under  an  acute  di {tem¬ 
per,  attended  with  great  inflamation,  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions,  and  a  high  delirium  :  people  fubjedl  to  anger 
being  affedted  with  the  fame  fymptoms.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  paffions  therefore,  as  it  is  connedled 
with  the  prefervation  of  health,  falls  under  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  phyfic,  as  well  as  morality.  When  the 
mind  is  calm  and  ferene,  the  fpirits  and  vital  tide  are 
calm  and  compos’d  too;  the  animal  frame  fympathizes 
in  the  peaceful  harmony,  and  moves  in  a  fedate  and 
regular  manner.  But  violent  paffions,  like  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  throw  all  into  a  ferment,  and  dedroy  that  equi¬ 
librium,  and  tranquility,  in  which  health  confifts. 
Paffion  raifes  a  temped  in  the  con  dilution,  and  is  a 
fort  of  earthquake  in  the  human  frame.  We  can’t 
command  the  elements  without,  nor  regulate  the 
clouds,  the  winds  and  the  vapours ;  but  ’tis  very 
much  in  our  power  to  keep  fair  weather,  and  fun- 
ihine  within.  This  fubjedt  of  the  regulation  of  our 
paffions  has  been  fo  often  iliudrated  by  the  bed  au¬ 
thors,  that  ’tis  impoffible  to  fay  much  upon  it  with¬ 
out 
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out  tautology  :  Tho’  fuch  directions  cannot  be  incul¬ 
cated  too  often  ;  nor  Marcus  Antonins ,  Seneca ,  and 
EpiffietuSy  be  confulted  too  much  on  this  occafion. 
But  I  ihall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  fome  quo¬ 
tations  from  one  of  the  greateft  princes,  as  well  as 
the  wiled:  philofopher  amongft  the  antients  $  how¬ 
ever  unfashionable  fuch  citations  may  be.  Be  not 
ha fty  in  thy  fpirit  to  be  angry ,  for  anger  rejleth  in 
the  bofom  of  fools.  Avoid  ftrife  and  contention ,  and 
peace  {hall  prolong  thy  days .  Ecclef. 

Next  to  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  mind, 
the  exercife  of  the  body  (to  which  may  be  added 
air)  is  vaftly  conducive  to  the  prefer vation  of  health. 
The  very  frame  and  ftru&ure  of  our  bodys,  filently 
admonifhes  us  that  we  were  made  for  an  adtive  life. 
Every  organ,  and  every  nerve,  is  form’d  to  bear  the 
ply  and  flexibility  of  motion,  and  the  mufcles  to 
flide  on  lubricating  cartilages,  like  fo  many  pulleys. 
Without  frequent  motion,  the  blood  will  ftagnate, 
and  the  circulation  become  languid  in  the  capillarys, 
the  fibres  Stiff  and  rigid,  and  contract  a  fort  of  ruft 
like  clocks,  watches,  and  other  machines,  if  not 
wound  up,  and  fet  a  going. 

Next  to  Exercife ,  there  is  nothing  contributes 
more  to  preferve  health  than  air,  which  may  be 
very  properly  called  the  breath  of  life,  People  who 
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confine  themfelves  to  little,  clofe,  wainfcotted  rooms, 
are  fot  this  reafon  apt  to  be  unhealthy  ;  fubjedt  to 
palpitations,  nervous  oppreffions,  and  liable  to  take 
cold,  home  modern  rooms  are,  in  a  leffer  degree, 
like  exhaujled  receivers  -y  and  was  it  not  tor  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  chimney,  thofe  who  indulge  to  an  inactive 
fedentary  life,  would  be  in  great  danger  ot  fuffo- 
cauon.  It  is  certain,  that  thofe  who  are  moft  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  air,  can  beft  bear  the  impreffions  of  it. 
Air  is  the  grand  inftrument  and  engine  ot  refpiration  ; 
and  it  depends  very  much  on  the  weight,  and  pref- 
fure  of  this  circumambient  body,  whether  we  are 
tick,  or  well,  gay  or  gloomy,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  effedts  of  its  rarefadtion,  and  elafticity  ;  or  its 
laxity,  and  condenfation.  But  without  entering  into 
the  philofophy,  and  the  wonderful  texture,  and  pro- 
pertys  of  this  invifible  fluid,  the  effedts  of  it  are 
obvious,  and  apparent,  by  the  health,  vigour,  and 
long  lives  of  peafants,  fhepherds,  carriers,  and  others 
who  are  moft  expos’d  to  it,  in  all  its  varietys.  Thefe 
obfervations,  with  regard  to  air,  exercife,  &c.  may 
be  confirmed  by  many  inftances  of  longevity  ;  and 
the  examples  of  thofe  who  have  run  out  the  longeft 
races,  with  health,  and  vigour ;  who  commonly  lived 
in  rural  abodes,  mountains,  and  defarts,  with  great 
temperance,  exercife,  and  fimplicity  of  diet :  Such  as 
the  Britijh Druids  y  theP at  ri arch  si  the  India n  Brack - 
mans,  the  primitive  Fathers  and  Hermits ,  ainongft 
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whom  a  hundred  years  was  no  uncommon  date.  I 
cou’d  here  mention  many  more  recent  inftances  in 
our  own  climate ;  fuch  as  Donald  Ray ,  of  Skie% 
Henry  Jenkins,  of  Torkjhire ,  who  dy’d  at  163,  and 
is  reckon’d  the  oldeft  perfon  we  have  any  account  of 
in  ftory  fince  the  deluge  $  and  'Thomas  Parr ,  who 
was  brought  to  court  at  152,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  firft,  to  receive  an  untimely  end,  even  at 
that  age,  by  the  fmoak  and  diet  of  a  city. 

It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  health,  vigor,  and 
long  life,  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  fobriety 
and  exercife  ;  that  they  thrive  more  in  barren  re¬ 
gions,  and  defart  mountains,  than  in  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Camp  am  a ,  or  Andalujia  ;  that  nature  is 
content  with  little  ;  but  that  air,  earth,  and  fea,  and 
all  the  elements,  cannot  fatisfy  either  the  third:  of 
ambition,  or  the  cravings  and  madnefs  of  luxurious 
epicures. 

After  recommending  thefe  general  precepts  for 
the  prefer vation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
difeafes,  the  next  intention  was  to  give  fome  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  reftoring  loft  health,  and  the  cure  of  dif- 
tempers,  by  proper  regimen  and  medicines. 

And  here  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  funda¬ 
mental  axiom,  or  propofition, — That  the  method  of 
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care  muif  vary,  and  differ  according  to  the  different 
habit,  and  oonftitution  of  the  patient  ;  as  well  as 
their  different  climate,  air,  manner  of  living,  feafon 
of  the  year,  age,  and  other  circumftances.  Different 
complexions,  conffitations,  and  caufes  of  diftem- 
pers,  call  for  different  ways  and  means  of  treating 
them  :  A  perfon  of  a  thin,  choleric,  vigorous,  and 
fanguine  temperament,  certainly  requires  other  me¬ 
dicines,  and  management,  than  the  melancholy,  the 
corpulent,  the  cold,  and  leucophlegmatic :  The  fame 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  other  diftin&ions : 
And  indeed  the  chief  practice  of  phyfic,  confifts  in 
fuiting  and  adapting  the  regimen,  according  to  all  the 
cxigencys  of  the  cafe,  and  the  varietys  of  habit,  &c . 
We  might  as  well  find  out  one  garment  to  fit  every 
fhape  of  body,  and  one  lad  for  every  foot,  as  one  re¬ 
ceipt,  or  file  of  medicines,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to 
all  diforders.  This  fhews  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of 
all  univerfal,  infallible  remedys. 

As  we  are  form'd  according  to  the  drifted  laws  of 
mechanifm  ;  and  as  the  greated,  and  mod  won¬ 
derful  (kill,  and  wifdom,  are  difplay'd  in  the  (frac¬ 
ture,  and  organization  of  our  frames  $  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  forces  of  mufcular 
power,  it  certainly  requires  fome  (kill,  if  not  ma¬ 
thematical  knowledge,  to  reftify  the  diforders  of 
fuch  a  complicated  machine.  As  to  our  external 
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frame,  we  refemble  clocks,  or  other  automata,  or 
rather  an  hydraulic  machine  ;  where  the  heart,  like  a 
central  fountain,  difiributes  the  purple  tide,  thro*  an 
infinite  number  of  cylindrical  pipes,  tubes,  and  ca¬ 
nals,  and  is  fubjed  to  the  fame  laws  as  other  propell’d 
fluids.*  As  almoft  all  diforders  may  be  accounted 
for  from  too  great  a  velocity,  or  too  great  a  lentor, 
and  fluggifhnefs  in  the  circulation,  the  method  of 
cure  muft  depend  very  much  on  adjufting  the  powers 
of  medicines,  or  their  vis  momently  according  to 
the  greater,  or  lefs  refinance  they  meet  with.  Such 
reafoning,  founded  on  the  principles  of  mechanical 
philofophy,  may  be  in  many  inftances  applyed  to 
redify  the  obftrudions  of  the  animal  machine  ;  tho* 
not  with  fuch  a  degree  of  certainty  as  an  artificer, 
who  can  take  abroad  and  infped  the  wheels,  and 
movements  of  an  inanimate  machine ;  yet  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
human  ftrudure,  and  the  laws  of  fecretion,  com¬ 
par’d  to  the  ignorance  of  thofe,  who  depend  on  mere 
experience  only,  and  occult,  immechanical  operations. 

We  might  as  well  be  thought,  according  to  the 
Epicurean  dodrine,  to  be  created  by  chance,  and 

*  Dinsini  conditoris  mechanicen ,  fat  is  admirari  non  pofimus,  ad  re* 
gulas  Mathematical  plane  adapt  at  em .  — —  Willis!  Pharmac. 
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form’d  at  random,  as  to  be  cured  at  random.  To 
be  thus  harmonioufly  jumbled  together  by  a  cafual 
concourfe  of  particles,  and  the  declination  of  com¬ 
bining  atoms,  as  to  be  fet  to  rights,  and  adjufted  again, 
by  as  fortuitous  a  combination  of  medicines,  without 
meaning,  defign,  or  rational  dire&ion  :  Therefore  all 
medicinal  applications,  which  are  founded  on  preca¬ 
rious  hypothefes,  and  owe  their  reputation  to  the 
plaufible,  chimerical,  and  idle  pretences  of  certainty 
and  infallibiliy,  ought  to  be  defpis’d  by  all  men  of 
fober  fenfe  and  judgment.  Such  empirical  fchemes 
are  as  romantic  and  impracticable,  as  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  or  the  art  of  reftoring 
youth  to  old  age,  like  Jolaus.  All  thofe  pompous 
preparations  of  Elixirs  of  Life ,  Panaceas ,  Specifics , 
divine  Arcana ,  &c.  are  only  the  idle  dreams  of  en- 
thufiaftic  chymifls,  or  artful  Impofiors,  and  are  fitter 
to  amufe  the  imagination,  than  to  inform  the  under- 
ftanding,  or  repair  a  broken  conftitution.  Yet  fuch 
is  the  credulity  of  mankind,  that  people,  who  reafon 
well  in  other  matters,  are  daily  impos’d  on  by  fuch 
infallible  noftrums ;  which  are  faid  to  work  cures 
without  any  regard  to  (kill  or  judgment,  and  with¬ 
out  any  previous  preparation.  But  cures  perform’d 
in  this  manner,  muff  certainly  be  afcribed  to  mere 
chance,  or  to  charms,  and  fafcination.  Such  reme¬ 
dy  s,  whatever  they  be,  muff  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fome  fecret  commifiion  or  fagacity,  like  blood-hounds 
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on  the  fcent,  to  find  out  the  guilty,  morbific  parti¬ 
cles,  expel  them  at  once,  and  put  them  to  a  total 
flight.  Thefe  gentlemen  of  miftery,  pretend  to 
cure  pleurifys  without  bleeding,  fevers  without 
fweating,  and  all  foulnefs  and  obftrudions  in  thefto- 
mach,  and  primcevioe^  without  vomiting,  or  pur¬ 
ging.  But  Augeas’ s  liable  might  as  foon  be  cleanfed 
by  a  bucket  of  water,  as  fuch  loads  removed  without 
fome  evacuation,  unlefs  falling  will  do  the  bufinefs. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  it  is  certainly  bell  to  follow  the 
light  and  dictates  of  nature,  which  dired  us  far 
otherwife.  A  furfeit,  or  crapula,  is  often  cured  by 
a  natural  vomiting,  or  purging ;  colds,  and  the  firft 
attacks  of  a  fever,  by  natural  fweats ;  a  plethora  by 
natural  hemorrhages,  or  critical  difcharges  of  one 
kind  or  other  :  At  leafl  nature,  or  the  conflitution 
exerts  its  efforts,  by  fome  fuch  methods,  to  conquer 
the  difeafe,  which,  if  too  weak,  calls  for  the  affift- 
anceofart.  But  ftill  nature  is  the  guide  and  poleflar5 
to  dired  us  how  to  proceed,  and  fleer  the  medi¬ 
cal  courfe  :  Without  whofe  facred  light,  and  influence, 
we  are  expos’d  to  the  naked  rocks,  and  barren  fhoals 
of  ignorance,  or  fubjed  to  the  capricious  diredion  of 
every  wanton  gale,  and  the  piratical  attacks  of  quacks, 
and  empirics,  who  board  us  under  falle  colours, 

X  r  A  •  •* 

But  without  entering  into  any  philofophical  en- 
quirys  and  reafonings,  which  I  have  no  room  for 
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here,  I  have  always  found,  after  much  experience 
and  obfervation,  that  the  cure  of  molt  difeafes,  whe¬ 
ther  acute  or  chronical,  depends  very  much  on  feafo- 
nable  evacuations,  at  the  firft  approach  and  formation 
of  the  diftemper,  by  bleeding  or  cleanfing  the  fto- 
mach,  and primce  or  grand  alimentary  dudt,  ac- 

cording  as  the  habit  requires.  It  is  reafonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  as  well  as  matter  of  fadt,  that  molt  diforders 
are  originally  deriv’d  from  fome  irregularitys,  and  in- 
digeftion  in  thofe  parts  :  and  where  the  caufe  is,  the 
remedy  ought  to  be  apply ’d.  ’Twill  be  to  little  pur- 
pofe  to  aim  at  cleanfing,  and  rectifying  the  remoter 
cells,  and  finer  tubes  of  the  human  body,  when  the 
obftruftion  lies  in  the  larger  canals,  and  grand  recepta¬ 
cles.  We  might,  with  equal  reafon,  attempt  tofcour 
the  diftant  pipes  and  branches  of  an  aquaedudt,  when 
the  fault,  or  ftoppage  lies  in  the  bafon,  or  original  foun¬ 
tain.  This  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  will 
never  fucceed  in  pra&ice,  however  plaufible  it  may 
appear  in  fpeculation. 

Most  diforders  in  our  climate,  except  thofe  which 
are  the  growth  of  intemperance,  are  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  what  is  commonly  call’d 
taking  cold.  In  thefe  cafes  the  perfpirable  particles, 
or  invifible  fleam,  which  ought  to  pafs  ofF  thro’  the 
cutaneous  glands,  is  thrown  in  upon  fome  of  the  lar¬ 
ger,  and  noble  organs,  the  ftomach,  lungs,  or  vifce- 
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ra*  Here  the  conftitution,  fenfible  of  an  unufual 
load,  endeavours  to  expel  and  difcharge  itfelf  of  the 
burthen,  by  various  efforts  of  vomiting,  purging, 
fweating,  &c,  Thus  we  are  plainly  directed  what 
method  to  take,  iince  as  as  we  are  form'd  on  the 
principles  of  felf-prefervation,  nature  never  errs  in  her 
firft  attempts  to  relieve  itfelf:  and  'tis  certain  there  are 
more  diforders  prevented  by  attending  to  thefe  firft 
motions  and  admonitions,  than  ever  are  cured  after¬ 
wards.  When  we  have  thus  finifh'd  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  bulineis  of  evacuation,  the  next  iiep  is,  to 
reduce,  or  dired  the  o'er- flowing  juices,  like  (wel¬ 
ling  ftreams,  into  their  antient  duds  and  channels 
again.  As  obftruded  perfpiration  is  the  original,  or 
at  leaft,  general  caufe  of  all  fevers,  the  method  of 
treating  them  in  particular,  is  plainly  pointed  out,  viz. 
To  open  the  fecretory,  cutaneous  pores,  by  gentle 
diaphoretics,  and  plentiful  dilution,  or  in  other  words 
to  attenuate  the  too  great  vifeidity  and  coheflon  of  the 
blood,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  fevers  of  all 
denominations :  as  the  materia  medica  abounds  with 
fudorifics,  thofe  ought  to  be  feleded,  which  are 
mod  appropriated  to  the  exigencys  of  the  cafe,  or 
the  various  fymptoms  of  the  fever.  But  in  the  ge¬ 
neral,  I  have  always  experienc'd  that  the  teftacca , 
either  with  or  without  th^fer pent  aria,  or  feme  other 
warm  drug,  the  moil:  univerfally  fuccefsful.  A  fever 
is  a  term  of  a  vague,  loofe,  undetermined  meaning ; 

but 
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but  without  entering  into  all  its  divifions,  it  may  be 
rang’d  under  two  general  heads,  which  comprehend 
almoft  all  the  different  fpecies,  viz.  inflammatory 
or  nervous ,  and  deprefs’d  ;  high,  or  low,  effluent,  or 
influent;  thefe  diftindt  tribes  require  as  diftindt  and 
different  a  management.  In  the  firft  clafs,  when  the 
blood  runs  high,  with  an  impetuous  tide,  turgid 
pulfe,  deliria,  &c .  the  patient  cannot  be  kept  too 
low,  nor  dilution  indulg’d  too  much:  the  milder 
teflacea ,  affifted  with  cooling  falts,  and  pacific  emul- 
fions,  are  highly  neceflary,  to  leffen  the  velocity,  and 
impetus  of  the  tumultuous  fluids.  But  in  the  flow, 
or  deprefs’d  kind,  the  warmer  medicines  muft  take 
place,  to  diffufe  the  vital  heat,  to  quicken  the  lan¬ 
guid  circulation,  and  divert  the  diforder  from  the 
vifcera,  and  internal  parts,  where  it  is  apt  to  cen¬ 
ter.  Bliftering  is,  more  particularly  here,  of  great 
and  univerfal  ufe,  as  nothing  takes  off  the  lentor  of 
the  blood,  more  than  this  ftimulus,  nor  opens  the 
Accretions  better ;  and  is  confequentlv  a  mofl  power¬ 
ful  and  fafe  diluter,  and  attenuator,  efpecially  when 
there  is  any  difpofition  to  comatofe  fymptoms.  As 
to  particular,  local  fevers,  fuch  as  the  pleurify,  an¬ 
gina,  fciatica,  &c.  I  have  always  found,  after  pro¬ 
per  phlebotomy,  that  bliff ering  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  part  affedled,  (with  dilution,  and  fuitable  atten¬ 
uating  medicines)  has  caus’d  the  mofl  immediate 
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derivation  and  relief.  Apd  in  all  vertigoes,  epijepfys,  and 
lethargic  cafes,  where  the  head  is  originally  affected* 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  large  epifpaftic,  to  take  in 
all  the  back  part  of  the  head,  like  a  large  coif ;  wdiich, 
if  applied  in  time,  commonly  gives  a  certain  relief. 

Th  ese  general  hints  will  fuflice  for  the  condudt  of 
moft  fevers,  except  thofe  of  an  irregular ,  anoma¬ 
lous  kind,  which  fall  under  no  proper  rule,  and  are 
fubjed  to  no  laws,  but  the  all-wife,  unerring,  and 
univerfal  cognizance  of  a  fpecijic  doSlor ;  who  can 
provide  for  all  thefe  varietvs,  and  contingencys  at  once, 
by  fome  infallible  Proteus  like  medicine,  that  can 
fhift  itfelf  into  all  forms,  and  be  accommodated  to 
all  confutations,  and  exigencys,  like  a  conjurer’s  cap, 
or  a  magic  lanthorn.  Of  this  kind  are  Dr.  Henry's 
and  pfames's  powders,  and  twenty  other  infallible, 
omnipotent  noftrums ,  which  are  to  cure  by  patent, 
and  to  perform  miracles  by  the  fandion  of  fenates, 
and  the  authority  of  parliament.  But  a  conclave  of 
cardinajs,  and  venerable  fynods  may,  with  as  good  a 
grace,  didate  to  our  faith  and  underftanding,  as  thefe 
to  our  health  ;  and  infallible  councils  as  well  fave 
our  fouls,  as  the  other  our  lives.  Thefe  panacean 
remedys  are  calculated  for  all  fevers  indifferently,  as 
well  as  other  diforders,  and  are  to  cure  at  all  events, 
and  ferve  for  all  meridians :  They  are  to  perform  the 
attack,  and  fall  on  at  once,  without  regard  to  any  pre- 
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vious  method,  order,  or  evacuation.  Sometimes,  in* 
deed,  like  bold  undifciplin’d  troops,  they  may  obtain 
the  vidtory,  by  the  fuddennefs,  and  impetuolity  of  the 
onfet,  more  by  furprize,  than  prudence.  But  the 
wife  and  cautious  phyfician,  like  a  difcreet  general* 
makes  his  approaches  in  a  calm  and  regular  manner 
he  obferves  the  pofture  of  the  enemy,  and  the  diipo- 
fition  of  the  ground.  The  empiric  fhoots  at  ran¬ 
dom  i  the  other  attacks  with  art,  and  is  conducted  by 
difcretion.  But  credulity  will  carry  it,  while  the 
world  is  more  govern’d  by  the  caprice  of  novelty  and 
prodigy,  than  by  reafon  and  common  fenfe  $  for  there 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  myftery,  enthufiafm,  and 
fanaticifm  in  phyfic,  as  well  as  in  divinity.  The* 
freedom  of  writing,  and  enquiry,  has  gone  a  great 
way,  in  breaking  the  fpeli,  and  difiblving  the  en¬ 
chantment,  fince  the  days  of  Fan  Helmont  and  Pa- 
racelfus , 

My  next  intention  is  to  add  a  few  obfervations, 
with  regard  to  chronical  diforders.  In  thefe  cafes 
there  is  more  room,  and  time,  and  a  larger  field  for 
medicines  to  exert  their  force,  than  in  acute  cafes, 
which  foon  terminate,  and  come  to  a  crijis.  The  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica ,  in  both  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  abounds  with  an  infinite  number  of  medi¬ 
cines,  of  various  virtue  and  intention,  either  fudori - 
fic9  diuretic ,  alterative ,  &c.  according  as  the  con- 
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ftitution  is  difpos’d,  or  as  nature  points  out  the  way. 
Here  experience  and  obfervation  muft  be  the  chief 
guide,  fince  ’tis  impoffible  to  difcover  the  virtues  and 
properties  of  material  fubftances  a  priori ,  by  any  chy- 
mical  tortures,  or  microfcopical  infpedions :  The  tex¬ 
ture  and  configuration  of  the  parts  of  any  fimple,  af¬ 
ter  the  ftrideft  analytical  fcrutiny,  will  never  make  it 
confefs  its  latent  virtue  5  no  philofophy,  for  inftancef 
could  difcover  that  the  particles  which  conftitute  Ipe - 
cacuana ,  Jalap ,  or  Aloes,  were  impregnated  with 
an  emetic,  or  cathartic  quality,  ’till  ufe  and  experience 
had  confirm’d  it. 

Bu  t  amidft  all  the  boundlefs  variety  of  fimple  or 
compound  remedys,  there  are  three  in  modern  prac¬ 
tice,  of  remarkable  force  and  efficacy,  viz.  Opium% 
Mercury ,  and  the  Bark ,  at  leaft  in  obftinate  chroni¬ 
cal  cafes :  Thefe  are  the  three  grand  powers  or  pillars 
of  medicine  (except  the  clafs  of  evacuating  remedys) 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  pradice  is  fup- 
ported ;  and  if  any  great,  and  furprizing  cures  are 
perform’d,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  affiftance,  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  thofe  powerful  drugs. 

Opium,  by  its  pacific  quality,  gives  the  moft  di¬ 
vine  and  fenfible  relief,  under  all  violent  and  torturing 

*  © 

impreffions  of  pain,  and  in  moft  diarrhaeas,  and  other 
1  preternatural,  profufe  discharges  3  and  even  in  high 
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inflammatory  fevers,  there  is  nothing  calms  the  fury 
and  impetuofity  of  the  blood  more  than  fome  ano¬ 
dyne  preparation  ;  it  is  alfo  vaftly  ferviceable  in  fome 
maniacal  cafes,  if  given  in  large  dofes,  after  proper 
evacuation,  for  the  fame  reafon.  A  perfon  in  a  high 
delirious  fever,  or  phrenfy,  being,  for  the  time,  in  a 
ftate  of  madnefs,  and  inflam’d  with  all  the  fymptoms 
of  a  maniac.  This  compofing,  narcotic  drug,  fooths 
the  rage  of  the  fpirits,  takes  off  the  ftimulus  of  pain, 
and  throws  the  whole  frame  into  a  pleafing  calm  and 
tranquility,  diffbfes  a  fort  of  mufic  and  harmony  on  the 
conftitution,  and  produces  the  fame  gentle  trans¬ 
porting  fenfation  on  the  body,  as  harmonious  founds 
on  the  mind.  Opium  has  alfo  a  very  great  and  fen- 
fibleeffed,  when  applied  outwardly,  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  is  of  a  moft  diffufive,  penetrating  na¬ 
ture.  I  have  often  known  violent  fits  of  the  cholic, 
and  pains  in  the  ftomach,  and  other  parts  relieved  by 
nothing  but  proper,  anodyne  plaifiers,  where  the  in? 
ternal  ufe  of  it  could  not  be  comply’d  with. 

Next  to  Opium,  Mercury  is  a  noble,  and  moft 
powerful  deobftruent.  As  it  is  compos’d  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fubtle,  volatile,  and  ponderous  particles,  it 
is  capable  by  the  heat,  and  mufeutar  adtion  of  the 
ftomach,  of  paffing  the  ideals  in  a  fine  vapor,  or 
effluvium  ;  and  confequently  nothing  is  fo  well  adap¬ 
ted  to  open  all  glandular  obftructions,  and  to  attenu¬ 
ate 
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elixirs ,  &c.  but  many  of  them  are  uncertain,  or  vio¬ 
lent  in  their  operation,  and  will  fome times  kill,  as  well 
as  cure  :  They  are,  in  this  refpedl,  like  the  modern 
refinements  of  cookery,  and  the  chymical  fire  is  often 
as  pernicious  as  the  culinary  one.  The  more  Ample 
and  natural  our  food,  as  well  as  our  phyfic,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  more  pure  and  whole  fome,  A  vaft  number 
of  thefe  artificial  preparations,  ufher’d  in  with  pom¬ 
pous  names,  and  glittering  founds,  have  ftarted  up 
in  all  ages,  and  overflowed  the  practice  with  a  deluge 
of  drugs  \  but  their  reign  has  been  generally  fhort, 
and  their  reputation  tranfitory  $  like  fucceffive  waves* 
or  alternate  puppets,  they  are  foon  joftled  off  the  ftage, 
to  make  way  for  new  comers  \  or,  like  hovering 
phantoms,  amufe  our  fancys  with  delufive  glare,  then 
fhoot  away,  and  vanilh  into  air* 

I  might  here,  if  I  had  room,  enumerate  the 
virtues  of  various  fimples,  and  vegetables,  which  have 
fell  under  the  courfe  of  my  pradice.  Having  here 
perhaps  had  opportunitys  of  making  more  obferva- 
tions  than  thofe  who  live  in  large  citys,  remote  from 
herbs,  who  find  that  the  pharmaceutical  preparations 
of  the  fhops,  frequent  prefcriptions,  and  the  gilded 
apparatus,  and  pomp  of  phyfic>  are  much  readier  at 
hand,  and  more  pleafing  to  their  patients,  as  well 
as  more  ufeful  to  themfelves,  than  the  fimple,  and 
natural  iefufion  of  herbs,  decodions,  and  all  the 
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mfeful  purfuits  of  botany.  Bat  as  I  often  attend  the 
poor  in  the  country,  who  can  neither  fee  the  prefcri- 
ber,  nor  pay  the  apothecary,  I  have  frequently  been 
oblig’d  to  fend  them  to  the  fields,  and  gardens,  for 
thofe  falutary  herbs,  or  roots,  which  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  relief  of  mankind,  without  penetrating 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  ranfacking  both  the  -In¬ 
dies.  I  fliall  here  mention  a  few  of  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  fimples,  however  difagreeable  it  may  be  to  the 
prefent  faftfion,  and  drefs  of  pharmacy ;  for  there  is  a 
fafhion,  and  mode  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  cloaths, 
tho’  the  capital  remedy  $  I  have  mention’d,  have  dill 
kept  up  their  credit,  am  id  11:  all  the  changes  and  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  phyfical  empire. 

Ground-Ivy,  or  Ale-hoof,  is  a  valuable,  and  no¬ 
ble  plant,  and  fcarce  any  vegetable  cleanfes,  and  de¬ 
terges  more  powerfully,  or  in  other  words,  is  a  fafer 
or  milder  pedtoral.  This  was  the  herb,  as  Lemple 
obferves,  with  which  our  ancestors  made  their  com¬ 
mon  drink,  who  were  edeem’d  the  longed  livers  in 
the  world  :  It  is  alfo  the  more  to  be  valu’d,  as  it  is  to 
be  gather’ d  in  almoft  all  places,  and  all  feafons  of  the 
year ;  as  if  providence  defign’d  that  to  be  mod  eafily 
obtain’d,  which  is  mod  ufefu!.  Camomile ,  Rue,  Be- 
tony.  Liverwort ,  Colts-foot,  and  Buck-bean,  the 
roots  of  Gar  lick ,  Aron ,  Valerian ,  and  Burdock , 
have  ali  great  and  fovereign  virtues*  in  their  respec¬ 
tive 
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ate  the  too  great  cohefion  of  the  blood,  by  means  of 
its  expan  five  power ,  fluidity  and  momentum.  As 
moft  chronic  diforders  are  to  be  aferib’d  to  too  great 
a  vifeidity  or  lentor,  the  a&ive  force  of  Mercury ,  ad- 
minifter’d  in  fmall  quantitys,  diflolves  the  fizinefs, 
opens  the  natural  fecretions,  and  aits  as  a  glandu¬ 
lar  purge ,  and  detergent  in  the  remoteft  capillarys, 
and  recedes  of  the  human  frame  $  not  to  mention  its 
more  immediate  efficacy  in  obftruftions  of  the  great 
concodtive  organ,  the  ftomach,  and  bowels.  The 
virtues  and  powers  of  this  noble  mineral  may  be  va- 
rioufly  applied,  and  dirodted,  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  in  view  ;  and  may  be  made  either  fudorific,  ca¬ 
thartic,  or  diuretic,  if  blended  and  incorporated  with 
medicines,  endu’d  with  thofe  refpedtive  properties. 
Mercurial  pills  thus  compounded  are  the  fineft  altera¬ 
tive  yet  difeover’d,  and  will  perform  wonders  in  fome 
obftinate  cafes,  and  fcorbutic  and  fcruphulous  obftruc- 
tions,  of  which  I  could  give  a  multitude  of  inftances. 

Th  e  next  great  and  powerful  remedy  is  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Cortex ,  the  difeovery  of  which  noble  drug  has 
been  of  more  fervice  to  mankind,  than  all  the  golden 
mines  of  that  country.  This  is  the  only  fpecific  we 
have  in  medicine,  and  is  infallible  in  all  periodical  ca¬ 
fes.  But  without  regard  to  its  wonderful  ufe,  and  vir¬ 
tue  in  intermitting  diforders,  it  is  an  excellent  ftoma*> 
chic ,  in  moft  cafes,  attended  with  relaxation,  weak, 
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flaccid  nerves,  and  moift  habits ;  and  when  combin’d 
and  affifted  by  fuitable  diaphoretics,  fuch  as  Guia- 
cum ,  Valerian ,  Serpentaria^  the  Pulvis  Ari,  & c. 
to  open,  and  expand  its  refinous  particles,  it  becomes 
an  excellent  alterative  and  anti fcor but ic.  Indeed, 
each  of  thefe  noble  drugs,  or  engines  of  medicine, 
may  be  determined  thro’  various  ways  or  canals,  and 
adt  with  joint  forces,  when  blended  with  each  other, 
or  with  different  remedys,  according  to  the  defign 
and  condudt  of  the  phyfician  or  manager ;  as  the 
pipes  of  a  fountain  may  be  directed  this,  or  that  way, 
or  with  a  greater,  or  lefs  velocity,  or  impetus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  management  or  difpofition  of  the  cocks 
and  fprings, 

I  have  thus  concifely  hinted  at  a  few  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  thefe  three  great,  and  wonderful  remedys : 
TTiefe  fundamental,  and  powerful  drugs,  together  with 
the  Tejlacea ,  and  a  few  others,  will  ftill  keep  up  their 
credit  and  reputation,  amidft  all  the  farrago  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  confufion  and  uncertainty  of  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica .  In  the  general,  I  have  always  obferv’d, 
that  the  more  fimple  and  uncompounded  thefe,  as  well 
as  other  remedys  are,  they  are  the  more  fuccefsful 
and  efficacious.  The  furnaces  of  the  laboratory,  and 
the  tortures  of  chymical  fire,  with  its  various  fubli- 
matioriSy  and  menftruum have  indeed  furnifh’d  us 
with  a  great  variety  of  artificial  extracts  crocujfes , 

elixirs , 
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for  its  real  cravings,  and  neceffities,  This  is  demon- 
llrated  from  the  health,  vigor,  and  happinefs  of  the 
old  Britons ,  Brafilians ,  &c .  before  they  had  any 
commerce,  or  communication  with  other  nations,  or 
were  polifh’d  and  civiliz'd  into  riches,  luxury,  and 
difeafes.  As  Pope  has  beautifully  reprefented. 

Lo  !  the  poor  lndian>  vohofe  untutor* d  mind%  &c . 

Sir  William  'Temple  has  alfo  very  juflly  made  the 
fame  obfervations  ;  and  has  himfelf  took  notice  of 
fix  medicinal  plants  peculiar  to  our  climate,  (tho* 
many  might  be  added  of  equal  value)  viz.  Sagef 
Rue ,  Saffron ,  Ale- ho  off  Garlicky  and  Elder  $  the 
virtues  of  which  he  has  particularly  fpecify’d. 

I  have  thus  communicated  a  few  obfervations  on 
this  important  fubjedt  of  Healthy  chiefly  colledled 
from  my  own  experience  ;  in  which  my  foie  view 
has  been  to  fugged:  fome  hints  (or  rather  faint 
Jketches ,  and  outlines ,  for  others  to  fill  up,  and  fi¬ 
nish)  that  may  tend  to  promote  the  health,  and  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  mankind,  without  regard  to  the  ambitious 
and  mercenary  views  of  fome  in  modern  practice, 
or  to  the  falfe  oftentation  of  illiterate  pretenders, 
and  defigning  empirics :  And  if  it  don’t  add  to  the 
happinefs  of  others,  it  will  certainly  add  to  my 
own,  that  my  defign  was  good,  and  my  intention 
honefh  I  (hall  only  obferve,  with  a  celebrated  wri- 

ter, 
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ter,  'That  Health  is  commonly  the  bkfing  of  the  poor 
and  not  of  the  rich  :  And  that  if  the  rich  wou'd  be 
healthy  or  happy ,  they  mufi  live  like  the  poor ,  tho* 
they  may  Jhine  with  the  great ;  or  do  that  by  choice , 
which  the  others  do  by  necefjity . 

It  may  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  Health  is  the 
golden  Hefperian  fruit  of  Exercife ,  §>uiet,  and  'Tem¬ 
perance  >  which  may  be  comprifed  in  thefe  two  lines : 

A  happy  beings  and  a  peaceful  endy 
On  Toil,  Content,  and  Temperance  depend . 

I  shall  conclude  thefe  curfory  remarks,  with 
a  poem  compos’d  a  great  many  years  ago  ;  which 
being  adapted  to  the  fubjed,  I  have  now  reviled  and 
correded*  tho’  a  very  intradable  theme  for  poetry. 


5 
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live  clafles,  however  common,  and  negleded,  as 
vulgar,  and  obfolete,  by  the  caprice  of  new  inventi¬ 
ons,  and  the  tyranny  of  cuftom.  The  virtues  of  El¬ 
der  and  Sage  would  fill  a  volume,  beiides  many  others 
of  equal  worth  and  value.  The  wife  author  of  na¬ 
ture  has  amply  furnifh’d  us  with  phyfic,  as  well  as 
food,  in  thefe  medicinal  plants :  I  have  often  found 
well-ehofen  diet- drinks,  effectually  remove  feveral  diC 
orders,  that  have  eluded  all  the  art  of  nicer  pharma¬ 
cy.  But  the  ftudy  of  botany  is  now  too  much  ne¬ 
gleded  for  artificial  preparations,  and  the  genteel  cant, 
and  interefts  of  phyfic ;  nothing  will  avail  with  feme 
but  chymical  compofitions,  and  we  are  to  be  con¬ 
jur’d  into  health  all  at  once,  by  fame  enchanted  pill ,  or 
drop ,  or  fome  fuch  wonderful  catholicon  But  this 
was  not  the  pradice  of  Hippocrates ,  Galen,  Celfus ,  or 
Sydenham ,  who  ftudy’d  nature  more :  Virgil  men¬ 
tions  it  as  the  principal  charader  of  lapis ,  who  cur’d 
/Eneas. 

Scire  pQiefiates  herbarum ,  ufimque  medendL 

It  was  his  part 

To  ftudy  herbs ,  and  know  the  healing  art . 

Some  people,  who  perhaps  aim  more  at  arruife- 
ment  than  inftrudion,  may  wonder  that  I  have  not 
been  more  copious  in  enumerating  the  medicines  ap« 
'■  i  pro- 
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propriated  to  particular  diforders,  and  their  relpedtive 
virtues.  Bat  (not  to  mention  that  this  would  be 
inconfiftent  witli  the  intended  brevity  of  this  effay) 
I  think  fuch  difquifitions  are  more  calculated  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  reader,  than  for  his  real  ufe, 
and  fervice  :  For  whatever  are  the  general  and  fpeci- 
fic  virtues,  and  powers  of  medicines,  the  particular 
ufe  and  application  of  them  mull  eternally  vary  ;  and 
depend  at  laft  on  the  {kill  and  judgment  of  the  pre- 
fcriber.  There  is  nothing  more  ufelefs,  and  imperti¬ 
nent,  than  the  confus’d,  and  immethodical  accounts 
w*e  find  in  fome  botanic,  and  medical  writers,  who, 
like  Culpeper  and  Salmon ,  afcribe  indifcriminately, 
almofl:  all  forts  of  virtues,  to  all  herbs,  and  medi¬ 
cines.  But  a  bundle  of  receipts,  or  an  apothecary’s 
file,  will  as  well  qualify  a  perfon  for  practice,  as  fuch 
common-place  cant,  and  undiftinguilh’d  defcriptions. 

But  not  having  time  to  expatiate,  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  wife  and  beneficent  author  of  nature 
has  adorn’d  the  earth  with  an  infinite,  and  beautiful 
variety  of  plants  and  vegetables,  which  arc  many  of 
them  only  fit  for  medicinal  ufes  :  And  that  there  is 
in  every  climate,  and  region,  a  fufficient  provifion 
made  for  the  wants  and  neceffitys  of  its  refpedtive 
inhabitants,  both  dietetic ,  and  phyfical .  And  con- 
fequently,  navigation  has  rather  fupply’d  us  with  ma- 
teiials  for  the  luxury  and  effeminacys  of  life,  than 
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medi  cine. 


AS  ufeful  labors  call  for  grateful  praife. 
Accept  this  tribute  of  nay  humble  lays 
Great  is  the  talk,  extenfive  is  the  theme, 
GreSt  as  your  wotk,  extenflvb  as  your  fame  | 
Yet  fhall  the  mufe  attempt  the  vaft  defign. 
And  your  applaufe  relound  in  every  Line.  * 

I«  the  primeval,  happy  days  of  old. 
When  golden  years  their  radiant  circles  roll’d. 


Whea 
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When  on  wild  fruits,  and  herbs,  men  liv’d  content, 
And  thankful  took  what  heaven’s  rich  bounty  fent. 
No  noxious  humors  ftain’d  the  purple  tide, 

Nor  luxury  fought,  what  nature  had  deny’d  : 

They  drank  the  chryftal  ftream,  and  fweetly  flept 
On  mofly  couches,  with  the  flocks  they  kept ; 

Grief  then  was  abfent,  ficknefs  hardly  known, 
Peaceful  they  liv’d,  and  dy’d  without  a  groan. 

Disease  at  fird  fprung  from  its  parent  vice, 

And  hence  the  Healing  Art  deriv’d  its  rife  : 
Immortal  art !  whofe  power  divinely  faves. 

From  pining  ficknefs,  and  devouring  graves. 

Plain  remedys  at  fird  were  valu’d  moft. 

The  drugs  were  few,  and  moderate  the  cod. 

The  fick  were  cur’d  without  a  gilded  pill, 

A  fovereign  bolus ,  or  a  pompous  bill. 

As  vice  increas’d,  fo  pbyjic ,  by  degrees, 

Increas’d  its  empire,  and  increas’d  its  fees  $ 

In  after  ages  more  mifterious  grew, 

As  pride  prevail’d,  and  intereft  came  in  view ; 

Dred  by  defigning  Men,  in  dark  difguife. 

And  veil’d  in  awful  fhapes  from  vulgar  eyes. 

With  Galen’s  fed:  a  cloud  of  med’cines  came. 
Of  various  form,  and  venerable  name  $ 

Pbyjic  was  all  confufion,  all  profound, 

While  jargon  reign’d,  and  learning  lay  in  found. 

The 


The  learned  Arab s,  from  old  writings*  drew 
A  compound  fcheme,  and  model'd  all  anew. 

Involv'd  in  clouds  of  fmoak,  and  chymic  flame. 

Van  Helmont  next,  and  Paracelfiis  came. 

While  truth,  aad  nature's  light,  was  darken'd  o’er. 
And  the  great  Co  an  precepts  fhone  no  more, 

'Till  the  laft  age  appear'd,  when  gleams  of  light 
Shot  thro'  the  chaos,  and  difpePd  the  night. 

Then  Bacon  flourifh'd,  whofe  cxtenfive  mind, 

On  folid  fad  immortal  fchemes  defign'd  : 

While  Hobbs ,  and  Harvey ,  Cierc ,  Baglive ,  and  Boyle  ± 
Purfu'd  fair  truth,  with  an  unweary'd  toil. 

Boyle  on  experiment  alone  rely’d, 

And  nature,  which  he  lov'd,  was  ftill  his  guide. 

Locke  now  appear'd  like  fome  propitious  light. 
And  chas’d  the  (hades  of  metaphyfic  right ; 

He  all  the  fchoolmen's  fophiftry  difplay'd. 

And  welcome  truth  to  every  art  convey'd. 

Sydenham  made  pradice  by  experience  plain. 
Taught  by  no  idle  ftdions  of  the  brain  ; 

Sydenham  the  old,  the  Ample  way  renew'd, 

Nor  fludy'd  what  wasgraz/,  but  what  was  good. 

The  fcene  ftill  changes  each  revolving  year, 

And  lo  !  new  wonders  to  our  view  appear : 


See 


See  health  on  Seraphs  wings,  divinely  bright, 

Shines  with  the  rays  of  mathematic  light . 

Such  was  of  late  the  pleating  vaft  furprize, 

When  northern  ftreamers  lighted  all  the  fkys  ; 

When,  foon  as  fhades  of  night  the  earth  o’erfpread. 
Amaz’d  we  faw  new  morning  o’er  our  head. 

With  thirft  of  knowledge  fir’d,  fee  every  fage, 

With  learned  labor,  in  the  work  engage. 

But  tho’  fuch  numbers  havepurfu’d  the  theme. 
To  you  alone  we  owe  a  finijtid  fcheme . 

All  that  Bellini y  Keill,  or  Pitcairne  dar’d, 

At  bell  is  faint  eflay,  with  your’s  compar’d. 

The  great  Boerhaave  will  hail  the  grateful  fight;. 

And  read  you  o’er  with  wonder  and  delight. 

You  leave  the  beaten  circle  of  the  fchools, 

And  the  dull  round  of  antiquated  rules ; 

On  faffs  depend,  then  reafon  from  thy  effeff. 

And  with  eftablifh’d  truths  your  fcheme  conned: ; 
While  by  juft  confequence,  from  thefe  you  draw 
Some  fundamental  rule,  and  ufeful  law . 

Such  was  the  path  immortal  Newton  trod, 

He  form’d  the  wond’rous  plan,  and  mark’d  the  rod  $ 
Led  by  this  clue,  he  travel’d  o’er  the  fky, 

And  marfhard  all  the  Ihining  worlds  on  high. 


Mature 


Mature  in  thought,  you  Newton's  laws  reduce 
To  nobler  ends,  and  more  important  ufe  : 

To  guard  man’s  feeble  frame  from  fell  difeafe, 

Or  when  we  fink  with  pain  to  give  us  eafe  : 

For  every  ail  afcribe  its  proper  caufey 
To  nature’s  govern’d  by  mechanic  laws ; 

You  (hew  how  ipringy  air  aflfedts  our  frame^ 

To  raife,  or  to  deprefs  the  vital  flame  : 

How  orbs  above  by  gravitation  (leer, 

Imprefs  their  force,  and  influence  the  air  ^ 

Flow  Cynthia's  fiient  energy  prefides, 

Ferments  the  blood,  and  agitates  the  tides. 

When  fatal  fevers  kindle  flames  within, 

Which  raging  glow  o’er  all  the  fcorch’d  machine, 
You  (hew  how  nature  prudently  detains 
Diluting  ferum  in  the  burning  veins ; 

Your  well-tim’d  medicines  mitigate  the  heat. 

And  o’er  the  frame  diffufe  a  balmy  fweat : 

The  monfter  Febris  flys  the  potent  fpell, 

In  hade  retires,  and  calmly  feeks  her  cell. 

Medicine  from  hence  (hall  triumph  with  fuccefs, 

Nor  pining  patients  linger  in  diftrefs. 

My  raptur’d  mufe  fees  with  prophetic  eyes, 
New  ages  roll  along,  new  iyfiems  rife ; 

Sees  phyfic  on  mechanic  reajoning  climb, 

And  raife  a  ftrudlure  to  the  (kys  fublime ; 

B  b  Sees 


Sees  ficknefs  fled,  Health  bloom  with  cherub  face. 
And  age  creep  on,  with  flow,  reludant  pace  ; 
Experience  with  her  torch,  dired  our  youth. 

Scatter  the  mifts,  and  light  the  way  to  truth . 

While  dark  Hypothefis  no  more  prevails, 

Nor  pupils  liften  to  romantic  tales : 

Nor  proud  authority  with  bug-bear  rules 
Enflaves  our  minds,  or  didates  in  the  fchools. 

But  liberty  fits  Goddefs  of  our  ifle, 

And  peaceful  blefiings  all  around  her  fmile ; 
Darknefs  and  bigotry  before  her  fly. 

And  truth,  and  virtue,  grow  beneath  her  eye. 


THE 


The  SURPRIZE 


Occafion’d  by  a  Performs  Receiving 

Mourning  for  a  Friend,  a  young  Lady, 
Who  Feign’d  herfelf  Dead. 


AR  E  thefe  the  prefents  friends  beftow  ? 

Sad  reprefentatives  of  woe  ! 

Black  trophys  of  departing  breath, 

Signals  of  darknefs,  and  of  death. 

Unwelcome  gifts !  which  only  wait 
To  drefs  the  mefienger  of  fate. 

And  is  the  blooming  fair  one  fled, 

And  Delia  mingled  with  the  dead  ? 

She  who  all  other  darts  deiy’d, 

Herfelf  the  fatal  fhaft  has  try  kb 
Her  air  fa  fprightly,  and  fo  gay, 

She  banifh’d  every  care  away  ; 

And  when  alive  con’d  wonders  do. 

And  keep  her  friends  from  dying  too.* 


*  Alluding  to  her  curing  feme  young  Ladys  of  the  Vapours, 
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Thus 
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Thus  while  I  mufing  fat  in  tears, 

A  grateful  found  falutes  my  ears : 

It  is  her  voice,  her  air,  her  frame, 

Or  elfe,  fome  vifionary  dream. 

"Tis  Delia\'fe If!  with  glad  furprize, 

The  living  fair  falutes  my  eyes. 

To  dying  criminals,  reprieve 
Coo’d  ne’er  more  rapturous  pleafure  give. 
Not  fhower.s  which  cool  the  thirdly  plain. 
Not  fmiles  to  a  defpairing  fwain, 

Than  to  my  mind,  oppreft  with  care, 

This  RefurrccHon  of  the  fair. 


■Q 


Life,  like  a  flower,  we  often  fay, 
Blooms  fair  awhile*  then  fades  away. 
You  beft  the  metaphor  explain, 
for  you  can  diey  and  rife  again. 


But  oh  !  how  barbarous,  how  unkind, 
To  torture  thus  vour  lover’s  mind  ? 

j 

Each  friend,  for  fuch  rude  treatment^hinks, 
You  are  more  favage  than  a  LynZ*, 

And  frolic  as  the  apilh  tribe, 


In  the  fame  region  who  refide. 
May  you,  for  this,  for  ever  more, 
Tranfported  be  to  that  wild  fhorc, 
Where  baboons  dance,  and  lions  roar. 
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